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With the growth of our American cities, many problems have accumulated which affect seriously the 


older areas which have gone through a period of transition since their original development. 


Most of our 


cities were built without a general plan and expanded by the addition of new communities as the needs of 


the populatien demanded. 


In those days, there were no trained city planners, and the real estate men whu 


subdivided and sold the land had not had the benefit of experience and education which are readily available 


today. 


tation which connected the community with other neighboring towns. 


rounded or partially surrounded this business district. 


The business section was generally located at a point determined by highway, waiter, or rail transpor- 
Generally the residential area sur- 
Industry followed the lines of transportation. 


As the 


city grew, the residential areas were expanded farther and farther away from the business center and even- 
tually required new outlying business districts to serve the daily needs of the residents who did not wish to 
come ali the way down town to do their shopping. As business and industiv expanded, it did so generally 
into the residential areas, which became less attractive as homes for those who could afford to live in better 


neighborhoods. 


Period of Change 


These areas have gone through a pe- 
riod of changing real estate values. As 
the land values increased because of the 
higher economic use for commercial 
purposes, the values of the improve- 
ments decreased. A piece of real estate 
consists of land and improvements 
which cannot be sold separately, so that 
the value of the building, if any, which 
was wrecked in order to build the new 
commercial building, had to be ab- 
sorbed in the increased value of the 
land. Where profitable commercial dis- 
tricts developed, these land _ values 
often became very great. Many of our 
old city families have continued to own 
the land where the homestead was 
originally located and which has in- 
creased 10, 100, or even 1000-fold. 
Even residential property which has 
been absorbed by industry has often 
increased in value. 

However, business and industry has 
not expanded uniformly from the cen- 
ter of the city nor as rapidly as the 
more prosperous families have moved 
farther out. These areas have been 
occupied by people of smaller means, 
and the fine old residences have been 
rented at a low rate for dwellings or 
rooming houses. With the decline in 
the prosperity of the neighborhood, 
there has often been a decline in the 


ae 


value of the land. Sometimes the 
buildings have been depreciated to a 
point where they have been abandoned 
and wrecked. Taxes have 
lowed to remain unpaid until in many 
cases the amount of unpaid taxes and 
penalties is greater than the value of 
the remaining land. It is these 
in particular which I would like to dis- 
cuss in connection with a program foi 
community redevelopment. 


been al- 


areas 


City Planning 


Most of our cities have established 
planning commissions which have stud- 
ied the needs of the city in an effort to 
guide future development. The City of 
Chicago, for instance, developed a Plan 
of Chicago in 1909 under the direction 
of the Commercial Club. This plan 
has done much to bring credit to the 
City of Chicago. Until recently, how- 
ever, city plans have not given proper 
consideration to the redevelopment of 
blighted areas. Some of these 
have sunk to a point where they are 
not suitable habitation for any Ameri- 
can citizen. However, it has been my 
experience that most of these areas are 
made up of buildings of all types—di- 
lapidated old houses; other residences 
which are still habitable but blighted 
by reason of the surroundings: old flat 
buildings which are unsafe and unsani- 


areas 


In this way there developed many of the blighted areas with which we are concerned todav. 


tary; other flat buildings which 
sourd structurally and susceptible of 
rehabilitation; which occu- 
pied by fringe businesses at extremely 
rentals; other which 
prosperous and able to moderate 
rentals: and interspersed with these 
properties, industrial buildings which 
tend to make the neighborhood unde- 
sirable for residential purposes. All of 
these conditions affect the city in vari- 

OUS Ways: 

1.The decrease in estate values 
brings a reduction in the amount of 
taxes which can be coliected from the 
community. Included in this is an 
increasing amount of tax delinquency 
which raises the problem of how to 
entorce the payment of taxes or what 
the city should do with the property 
if the taxes are not paid. 

2. The cost of police and fire protection, 
together with other municipal 
vices, is greatly increased. 

3. The surrounding territory, which be- 
comes less desirable, is gradually af- 
fected in the same way. 

. Retail business in the central business 
district is affected by the lower pur- 
cnasing power from the _ blighted 
area and the exodus of the more 
prosperous residents to more remote 
sections of the city. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Taft's New Housing Bill 
S.866 H.R. 2523 


A revised version of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft General Housing bill drafted 
by the National Housing Agency was introduced by Senator Taft in the 80th 
Congress on March 10 and by Congressman Javits in the House on March 12. 
Hearings began on Tuesday, March 18. Basically the bill differs little from the 
original version which died in the House last year. Aside from being two pages 
longer (112 instead of 110) and now identified as the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, 
chief change has been in name and the introduction of a Coordinating Council. 

Under the bill, the National Housing Agency will become a permanent Na- 
tional Housing Commission healed by an administrator with a Coordinating 
Council composed of the Administrator of the Commission, the Administrators of 
the Federal Housing Administration, Federal Public Housing Authority, and 
Veterans Administration, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the R. F.C. The President is given authority to add other 
agency heads to this list as he sees fit. 

A number of other changes have been introduced in the various sections 
including elimination of federal aid for loca! market analysis and facilities for 
housing research. Maturity dates on FHA loans have been reduced and 90. per 
cent loans to non-profit organizaiions are provided with 40-year maturity at 4% 
interest. Federal contributions are increased for public housing from 22 million 
to 26.4 million annually to be increased by the same amount at the beginning of 
each of the second, third, and fourth years and to continue for a 45-year period 
making a total Federal obligation for this purpose of $4.75 billion. 

Of primary interest here is the continued inclusion of urban redevelopment 
legislation within the framework of housing to be administered directly by the 
Housing Administrator. We feel the basic conception to be wrong, misleading, 
and dangerous. The new version rather than attempting to correct this condition 
has gone even further in its aJ] inclusive grasping for control over the city 
planning function. The origina! provisions for local determination through local 
surveys are either entirely absent or greatly weakened. The agency is now 
directed to “coordinate and promute ... urban redevelopment and other architec- 
tural, engineering, and city planning research .. .”” and to undertake and conduct 
a program of research and studies covering among other things, “site planning, 
and utilities, zoning and other laws and codes and regulations and related tech- 
nical and economic research.” With this as a starter, the “new” version of old 
Title VI (now Title VIII) proceeds to incorporate the same provisions included 
in the old bill although completely rearranged and to some extent rephrased. 
Changes will be found in the watered down <ection on local determination and 
the absence of any reference to the local planning commissions’ function. Re- 
quirements under local aid no longer set a limitation of 50% on a capital write- 
down value of a project, and contracts for local contributions have been lowered 
from % to % of the net project cost. Federal controls over local action are 
not relaxed, however. As already noted the various agencies now coming under 
the present NHA and as provided for in the original bill would appear to become 
somewhat more independent in their administrative functions. The new bill sub- 
stitutes the coordinating counci! for this tighter organization. This arrangement 
has its good features. However. the Housing administrator is given direct admin- 
istration of the redevelopment job without privilege of delegating this authority. 
Thus the Administrator who ts an overall housing coordinator in other respects 
becomes an administrator with respect to urban redevelopment. 

We continue to feel strongly that urban redevelopment does not belong in a 
housing bill. No juggling of title, words or phrases can make it acceptable. 
Planning commissions, city planners, civic-minded organizations and individuals 
who feel that it is better to get some form of legislation through in order to 
get redevelopment started at the federal level are deluding themselves. The 
argument that local and national housing authorities should do the job because 
of their experience in land acquisition, doesn’t hold water; so have the Park 
Service, the city park department, the highway department, the Federal Works 
Agency, and the numerous real estate depariments of our cities. The argument 
that housing covers more area than does any other urban land use is equally 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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MILWAUKEE ANALYZES 
DECENTRALIZATION 


“Residential Development in the Un- 
incorporated Areas of Milwaukee 
County”, a report recently published by 
the Regional Planning Department of 
Milwaukee County Wisconsin, has used 
the questionnaire method in an attempt 
to measure the reasons for the outward 
movement of populations. The find- 
ings are summarized as follows: 


The average city-employed individ- 
ual who lives in the rural areas of Mil- 
waukee County wants a neighborhood 
something like the following. He 
wants an attractive subdivision, an 
equally attractive house on a lot ap- 
proximately seventy-three feet wide. 
He wants to be far enough from indus- 
tries for the air to be clean and his 
home free from soot. He deems essen- 
tial such services as public transporta- 
tion, public sewer connections, ash and 
garbage collection, gas connections, 
streetlights, public water supply, and 
prefers sidewalks and to-the-door mail 
service. Food markets should be with- 
in easy walking distance as should 
grade schools and drug stores. Within 
a mile and a half radius he wants 
beauty parlor, gas station, high school, 
church, park, and movies. Taverns, 
airports and places of employment need 
not be nearby. This community, he is 
sure, is more friendly than were his 
former urban communities. He pre- 
fers, therefore, to remain on his pres- 
ent site, or if he moves, certainly it 
will not be back into built-up areas. 
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A Business Program for 
Community Redevelopment 
(Continued from Page 1) 


5. The general moral condition of the 
residents in the community is affected 
and stimulates radical economic and 
political activity in the city. 


Vital to Business 


It therefore becomes imperative that 
the business leaders of our communi- 
ties see to it that something is done to 
correct and improve these communities. 
It is essential that they not only give 
their very best efforts to replanning and 
redevelopment but that they support 
these plans financially and liberally. 
The responsibility for this support 
should go to those who live in the outer 
sections or even outside of the city and 
who depend on the city for their liveli- 
hood or their cultural and social activi- 
ties. 

There are a number of steps to be 
considered in the redevelopment of 
these areas: 


1. It is essential that health and safety 
regulations be enforced. This means 
that unsanitary and unsound build- 
ings be either wrecked or rebuilt in 
order that they may comply reason- 
ably with proper city ordinances. 
Here I think it is well for our cities 
to restudy carefully their ordinances 
in order that they may be brought 
up to date with the best use of de- 
sign and materials. Consideration 
must be given to the owners of old 
buildings who cannot comply with 
ordinances which force unnecessary 
building alterations. Consideration 
must also be given to the fact that 
thousands of buildings which must be 
wrecked are now occupied as homes 
by people unable to locate elsewhere. 


2. The city should set up a plan which 
will contemplate the ultimate re- 
development of all of these areas. 
This means that a careful study must 
be given to changes of land use in 
certain of these sections. In study- 
ing this problem, careful considera- 
tion must be given to the existing 
structures within the area in order 
that there will eventually be a mini- 
mum destruction of existing build- 
ings which do not conform to the fu- 
ture plan. Careful consideration 
should be given to the method under 
which structures which do not con- 
form to the plan can be gradually 
eliminated or reconverted. We must 
remember that if our cities continue 
to grow, our planning must also be 
zontinuous and must meet the chang- 


ing conditions as they come. How- 
ever, good planning should produce 
an orderly procedure which can be 
carried on continuously toward a goal 
of the best possible type of commun- 
ity development. This plan must of 
course give consideration to public 
improvements including parks, boule- 
vards, highways, and the necessary 
public buildings. These should be 
determined and officially approved so 
that new structures to be built will 
not need to be wrecked in order to 
comply with the ultimate plan. Here 
it is necessary to study the type of 
legislation and city ordinances which 
will not be unfair to the owners of 
property affected. It would be obvi- 
ously unfair to reauire an owner of 
real estate to retain his investment 
and continue to pay taxes, and at the 
same time not allow him to develop 
his property in any way whatsoever. 


3.Certain areas should be designated 
for immediate redevelopment by the 
proper authorities. To carry out a 
program of redevelopment, it is of 
course essential that ways and means 
be provided for the assembly of the 
land which is to be re-platted and re- 
built. It may be possible that the 
owners in a given area can agree to 
a plan which they will carry out 
without the need for public assis- 
tance. It will probably be necessary 
in most cases that some branch of 
government, some institution, corpo- 
ration or trust, be provided with the 
means for the assembly of the land 
to be re-sold for redevelopment un- 
der the plan. 





Taft's New Housing Bill 


(Continued from Page 2) 


fallacious. There isn’t a case on record 
where housing has been able to support 
the operation of urban areas let alone 
rural. Housing in itself is worthless 
without a balanced relationship with 
wholesale and retail trade, commerce 
and industry, highways and _ transit, 
water supply and sewage facilities, and 
recreation and education. 

Housing has its place and that place 
is important. It is not all inclusive 
however, and the attempt to make it so 
as advocated by S. 866, HR. 2523, and 
the present National Housing Agency, 
will only serve to put urban redevelop- 
ment in a strait jacket. Separate legis- 
lation free from the inevitable bias of 
a one purpose agency or interest is the 
only satisfactory method. Congress has 
already set the precedent of this type 
of legislation in its passage of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Urban Redevelop- 
ment law last year. M.S.W. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
PRINCIPLES RESTATED 


The confused impression still seems 
to persist in some sections of the coun- 
try that Urban Redevelopment and 
Housing are synonymous terms. Evi- 
dence of this is to be found in new leg- 


islation introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature which in effect combines 
public housing with redevelopment. 


Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, South Carolina, and Tennessee 
are the other states which have already 
followed this philosophy. 

With many state legislatures meeting 
this year it seems desirable to review 
the principles which the Urban Land 
Institute believes should form the ba- 
sis for any true redevelopment legisla- 
tion. Urban Redevelopment, in working 
for the benefit of the city as a whole, 
can no more be properly administered 
by a local housing authority than by 
the departments of highways or sani- 
tation, or the Board of Education. Each 
of these is a single purpose agency. 
Urban Redevelopment is not a single 
purpose program. 

Redevelopment legislation 
follow the following pattern. 


should 


1. Land Acquisition Agency. 


For the assembly and disposal of 
property involved in urban redevelop- 
ment projects, the local government 
should be required to create an urban 
redevelopment agency comprised of 
three to five representative citizens. 
The agency would be an arm of the lo- 
cal government and responsible to it. 
It should be set up as a corporate body 
with wide powers to purchase, clear 
and dispose of land, but under the con- 
trol of the local legislative body. 


2. Comprehensive General Plan. 
Before any redevelopment project is 
undertaken, a comprehensive plan of 
the entire municipal area or preferably 
the metropolitan district shall be pre- 
pared, and the redevelopment project 
shall be in general accord with thaf 
comprehensive plan. The basic stan- 
dards for redevelopment such as use. 
density, coverage, and heights, shall be 
established by the proper local authori- 
ties controlling planning with approval 
of the local legislative body and with 
the collaboration of the redevelopment 
agency. 
3. Areas to be Redeveloped. 


Areas to be redeveloped should be 
determined on the basis that they are 
detrimental to the public health, safety, 
morals, or welfare, whether because 
of improper initial planning, because 
they are blighted or slum areas, or be- 
cause of other reasons, and whether im- 
proved in whole or in part or wholly 
unimproved. 

4. Designation of Areas to be 

Redeveloped. 

The designation of an area to be re- 
developed should be made by vote of 
the local legislative body after due con- 
sideration of the recommendation cf 
the planning commission or other 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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HOME BUILDERS’ PLANNING 
PANEL 


Among the outstanding events at the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers’ Convention in Chicago, February 
23-27, was the panel on Community 
Planning and Shopping Centers, moder- 
ated by W. P. Atkinson, nationally 
known home builder and member of 
the Community Builders’ Council of 
the Urban Land Institute. 

Serving on the panel were: Earle S. 
Draper, Planning Consultant, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Byron S. Hanke, Chief of 
the Land Planning Division of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Gabriel C. Harman, Plan- 
ning Consultant, Denver; H. Evert Kin- 
caid, Executive Director of the Chicago 
Plan Commission: Seward H. Mott. 
Executive Director of the Urban Land 
Institute; and David D. Bohannon. 
Hugh E. Prather, John C. Taylor, and 
Waverly nationaliy 
community and home builders. 

Subjects covered by the panel 
cluded the design and lay-out of resi- 
dential development and_ shopping 
centers in the light of practical knowl- 
edge and experience of the participants. 


Taylor, known 
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PROTECTIVE COVENANTS 
UPHELD 


Restricting the use and occupancy 
_of property, formed the basis of a suit 
‘before the Michigan Supreme Court in 
January (Sipes v. McGhee). The court 
in affirming the decision of the Circuit 
Court, held that their ruling in 1922 in 
Parmalee v. Morris (218 Michigan 625) 
was controlling in the instant case, 
stating further that “restrictions of a 
contractual nature are valuable prop- 
erty rights. These rules of property 
should not be brushed aside ms 
And “We have never applied the con- 
stitutional prohibition to private rela- 
tions and private contracts.” Thus, 
through this decision, the right of an 
owner, developer or subdivider to place 
restrictive covenants as to use and oc- 
cupancy is defended and is not against 
public policy. 


INDIANAPOLIS LAW UPHELD 


The Indianapolis redevelopment pro- 
gram was upheld in its first test case 
this month by the Marion County Su- 
perior Court, which declared that the 
project area selected by the city was 
in fact blighted and that its acquisition 
will be of public utility and benefit. 
This clears the way for the program 
unless a suit is brought to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Act. 
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Urban Redevelopment 
Principles Restated 
(Continued from Page 3) 


proper local authorities controlling 
planning, and after holding public hear- 
ings. 


5. Finance of Land Assembly. 


Local governments which otherwise 
conform to the requirements of the 
proposed legislation should be permit- 
ted to receive federal or state assistance 
or credit and they should also be per- 
mitted to make use of their own finan- 
cial resources by the issuance of bonds 
or debentures for the purpose of urban 
redevelopment. 


6. Powers of Eminent Domain. 


The right to acquire property for 
urban redevelopment through condem- 
nation proceedings should reside in the 
community only and through it in the 
urban redevelopment agency and not 
in private redevelopment corporations 
or any other public agency. 


7. Disposal of Land. 


The redevelopment agency should be 
permitted to sell or lease the land in 
the proposed redeveloped area in its 
entirety or any part thereof for the 
purpose of fulfilling the objectives of 
the redevelopment plan. If the land 
is leased, purchase option should be 
granted the lessee with proper safe- 
guards so that development by private 
enterprise can take place. 


8. Public Controls. 


To insure that urban redevelopment 
shall operate in the public interest, rea- 
sonable public controls are necessary. 
and to that end the contract, deed, or 
lease agreement should contain cove- 
nants running with the land assuring 
the improvement and maintenance in 
the manner determined by the rede- 
velopment plan. 


9. Tax Abatement. 


Tax exemptions, tax abatements, or 
tax freezing as a stimulus to redevelop- 
ment are dangerous expedients, which 
unless absolutely necessary, should not 
be adopted. 


10. Re-Housing of Displaced Tenants. 

The redevelopment agency should not 
be required to provide for the rehous- 
ing of displaced tenants. The rede- 
velopment bill should not be a housing 
bili. However, in selecting areas to be 
redeveloped, consideration must be 
given to this problem. 


11. Profits or Dividends. 

There should be no restrictions on 
the profits or dividends derived from 
private redevelopment projects. How- 
ever, provision should be made for 
rental accommodations for various in- 
come groups and controls established 
for land use, density, height, and land 
coverage. 

12. Appraisal. 

Appraisals by properly qualified ap- 
praisers should be made before pur- 
chase as well as new use appraisals 
made not more than one year before 
resaie. The appraisals should not be 
binding on the redevelopment agency, 
but should be used as a guide and for 
purposes of public record. 


Now in Print 


Chicago Plan Commission—A Program 
for Community Conservation in Chicago— 
WOODLAWN. Prepared by the Chicago 
Plan Commission in collaboration with the 
Woodlawn Planning Committee, July 1946. 

Taking one of the community units 


defined by the comprehensive plan, the 
commission working with the local 
community inhabitants presents a care- 
ful study of the application of the gen- 
eral plan to local areas. The photo- 
graphs, plans, and general presentation 
are unusually well handled. 


The Cost of Slums in Newark (N. J.) by 
Jay Rumney and Sara Shuman, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newark, 1946. 


The Conservation of City Neighborhoods 
by Richard Lawrence Nelson, Journal of 
Property Management, June 1946. $1.25. 

“Property managers have a vital 
professional stake in the preservation 
of existing neighborhoods in their com- 
munities. This study presents a care- 
ful analysis of the causes of neighbor- 
hood decline as well as the steps that 
can be taken to arrest deterioration.” 


Parking Manual, Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department, American Automobile 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

The Manual contains a comprehen- 


sive review of city experience with the 
parking problem throughout the United 
States and recommendations for deal- 
ing with it with emphasis on central 
area conditions. Can be obtained 
through the local AAA. 


Reclaiming Chicago's Blighted Areas, 
Metropolitan Housing Council of Chicago 
by Henry T. Heald, President, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. 8 pp. The Council, 69 
West Washington Street. 


Parking Study of the Pittsburgh Central 
Business District, Pittsburgh Regional Plan- 
ning Association, 1945-1946. 

A detailed analysis of the needs and 


specific recommendations on location 
and extent of proposed off street facili- 
ties. This report will be helpful to any 
city in studying their local problems. 

Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development, 508 Magee Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


13. Modification of Redevelopment 
Plan. 

Careful safeguards should be _ pro- 
vided against unwarranted modification 
and changes in the official redevelov- 
ment plan, but provision should be 
made for future proper modification. 
14. Administrative Costs. 


Funds should be provided to cover 
administrative costs, preferably 
through action of the local legislative 
body.” 

These principles are believed to be 
essential in any well considered rede- 
velopment legislation. Twelve states 
now have legislation which for the most 
part include them. Deviation has oc- 
curred principally with regard to 
methods of financing. 








